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A 


AAKER, Jennifer, Susan FOURNIER, and S. Adam 
BRASEL (2004), When Good Brands Do Bad (June), 
1-16. 


This article reports results from a longitudinal field experiment ex- 
amining the evolution of consumer-brand relationships. Development 
patterns differed, whereby relationships with sincere brands deepened 
over time in line with friendship templates, and relationships with 
exciting brands evinced a trajectory characteristic of short-lived flings. 
These patterns held only when the relationship proceeded without a 
transgression. Relationships with sincere brands suffered in the wake 
of transgressions, whereas relationships with exciting brands surpris- 
ingly showed signs of reinvigoration after such transgressions. In- 
ferences concerning the brand’s partner quality mediated the results. 
Findings suggest a dynamic construal of brand personality, greater 
attention to interrupt events, and consideration of the relationship 
contracts formed at the hands of different brands. 


AGGARWAL, Pankaj (2004), The Effects of Brand Rela- 
tionship Norms on Consumer Attitudes and Behavior 
(June), 87-101. 


The key premise underlying this work is that when consumers form 
relationships with brands they use norms of interpersonal relationships 
as a guide in their brand assessments. Two relationship types are 
examined: exchange relationships in which benefits are given to others 
to get something back and communal relationships in which benefits 
are given to show concern for other’s needs. The conceptual model 
proposes that an adherence to or a violation of these relationship 
norms influences the appraisal of the specific marketing action and 
also the overall brand evaluations. Results of three experiments pro- 
vide converging evidence in support of the theory. 


AGRAWAL, Nidhi and Durairaj MAHESWARAN (2005), 
Motivated Reasoning in Outcome-Bias Effects (March), 
798-805. 


In this research, we examine the conditions under which outcomes 
bias judgments, and we provide insights on the processes underlying 
such bias effects. A series of three studies identified motivated rea- 
soning as a major determinant of when outcomes would bias judg- 
ments. The processes underlying outcome bias effects also varied 
depending on the motivational goal. Accuracy goals minimized out- 
come bias based on objective elaboration. Defense goals enhanced 
outcome bias by promoting selective processing of the outcome when 
it was preference consistent. Finally, impression goals increased the 
perceived diagnosticity of outcomes and biased the subsequent sys- 
tematic processing resulting in outcome-biased judgments. 


AGRAWAL, Nidhi and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN (2005), 
The Effects of Self-Construal and Commitment on Per- 
suasion (March), 841-849. 


Past research examining the effect of self-construal on persuasion has 
shown that advertising appeals that are consistent with consumers’ 
chronically accessible (chronic) self-construal as well as appeals that 
are consistent with the temporarily accessible (latent) self-construal 
are both persuasive. In two studies, we identify brand commitment 
as a moderating variable that determines the effectiveness of appeals 
consistent with the consumers’ chronic or latent self-construal. Under 
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high commitment, appeals consistent with the chronic self-construal 
were more effective. In contrast, under low commitment, appeals 
consistent with the primed (independent or interdependent) self-con- 
strual were more effective. These findings were robust across inde- 
pendent and interdependent self-construal contexts. 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini and Robert E. BURNKRANT 
(2004), Answering Questions about Questions: A Per- 
suasion Knowledge Perspective for Understanding the 
Effects of Rhetorical Questions (June), 26-42. 


Past research is not clear on the process by which rhetorical questions 
influence persuasion (i.e., increased focus on message arguments vs. 
on the persuasion agent). Based on recent theories of persuasion 
knowledge and rhetorical figures in advertising, our model delineates 
conditions under which rhetoricals are likely to enhance argument 
elaboration (low salience of the rhetorical) and those under which 
they are likely to direct attention on the message source (high salience 
of the rhetorical format). Two experiments support the model and 
suggest that salience of rhetorical figures has the potential to influence 
not only the direction of message processing but also the effectiveness 
of various ad executions. 


ANDRADE, Eduardo B. see COHEN, Joel B. (September 
2004) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see CURASI, Carolyn Folkman (De- 
cember 2004) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2005), Con- 
sumer Culture Theory (CCT): Twenty Years of Research 
(March), 868-882. 


This article provides a synthesizing overview of the past 20 yr. of 
consumer research addressing the sociocultural, experiential, sym- 
bolic, and ideological aspects of consumption. Our aim is to provide 
a viable disciplinary brand for this research tradition that we call 
consumer culture theory (CCT). We propose that CCT has fulfilled 
recurrent calls for developing a distinctive body of theoretical knowl- 
edge about consumption and marketplace behaviors. In developing 
this argument, we redress three enduring misconceptions about the 
nature and analytic orientation of CCT. We then assess how CCT has 
contributed to consumer research by illuminating the cultural dimen- 
sions of the consumption cycle and by developing novel theorizations 
concerning four thematic domains of research interest. 


ARSEL, Zeynep see THOMPSON, Craig J. (December 
2004) 


AU, Kevin see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 


B 


BIZER, George Y. see WHEELER, S. Christian (March 
2005) 


BLOCK, Lauren G. see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 2004) 
BRASEL, S. Adam see AAKER, Jennifer (June 2004) 
BRENNER, Lyle see SOOD, Sanjay (June 2004) 
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BRINBERG, David see MOORMAN, Christine (December 


2004) 


BRONNENBERG, Bart J. see WATHIEU, Luc (December 


2004) 


BROOKS, Charles M., Patrick J. KAUFMANN, and Donald 
R. LICHTENSTEIN (2004), Travel Configuration on 
Consumer Trip-Chained Store Choice (September), 
241-248. 


We predict that in evaluating alternative equidistant trip chains (i.e., 
the combining of multiple destinations into a single outing), consum- 
ers will choose trip chains where destinations are more clustered (i.e., 
closer to each other) and further from the origin over equidistant trip 
chains where destinations are less clustered but closer to the origin. 
This prediction is based on the assumptions of diminishing marginal 
sensitivity and reference-point dependence postulated by reference- 
dependent theory. Results of the first experiment provide support for 
this prediction. Results of the second experiment provide evidence 
that trip-chain configuration affects route choice via both facets of 
reference-dependent theory. 


BROWN, Christina L. and Aradhna KRISHNA (2004), The 
Skeptical Shopper: A Metacognitive Account for the 
Effects of Default Options on Choice (December), 
529-539. 


A default option is the choice alternative a consumer receives if he/ 
she does not explicitly specify otherwise. In this article we argue that 
defaults can invoke a consumer’s “marketplace metacognition,” his/ 
her social intelligence about marketplace behavior. This metacognitive 
account of defaults leads to different predictions than accounts based 
on cognitive limitations or endowment: in particular, it predicts the 
possibility of negative or “backfire” default effects. In two experi- 
ments, we demonstrate that the size and direction of the default effect 
depend on whether this social intelligence is invoked and how it 
changes the interpretation of the default. 


BUCHAN, Nancy R., Rachel T. A. CROSON, and Eric J. 
JOHNSON (2004), When Do Fair Beliefs Influence 
Bargaining Behavior? Experimental Bargaining in Ja- 
pan and the United States (June), 181-190. 


In this research, we examine the influence of beliefs about fairness 
on bargaining behavior. Using a repeated ultimatum game, we ex- 
amine bargaining contexts in Japan and the United States in which 
buyers’ or sellers’ fair beliefs are either in alignment with or in conflict 
with their own self-interest. We suggest that understanding the re- 
lationship between fair beliefs and self-interest is central to under- 
standing when fair beliefs will influence bargaining behavior. Our 
results demonstrate that fair beliefs predict bargaining behavior when 
they are aligned with one’s own self-interest. 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. see AHLUWALIA, Rohini (June 
2004) 


BURROUGHS, James E. and David GLEN MICK (2004), 
Exploring Antecedents and Consequences of Consumer 
Creativity in a Problem-Solving Context (September), 
402-411. 


Creativity is an underresearched topic in consumer behavior, yet in- 
tegral in many instances of consumer problem solving. Two exper- 
iments were conducted to investigate antecedents and consequences 
of creativity in a consumption context. The results indicate that both 
situational factors (i.e., time constraints, situational involvement) and 
person factors (i.e., locus of control, metaphoric thinking ability) af- 
fect creative consumption and that some of these variables have in- 
teractive influences. The results also show that acting creatively en- 
hances positive affect. 
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C 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. see KIRMANI, Amna (Decem- 


ber 2004) 


CHANDON, Pierre, Vicki G. MORWITZ, and Werner J. 


REINARTZ (2004), The Short- and Long-Term Effects 
of Measuring Intent to Repurchase (December), 
566-572. 


We compare the incidence, timing, and profitability of repeated online 
grocery purchases made by a cohort of consumers whose purchase 
intentions were measured with those of similar consumers whose 
intentions were not measured. We find that measuring intentions in- 
creases the likelihood of repeat purchase incidence and shortens the 
time until the first repeat purchase but that these two mere-measure- 
ment effects decay rapidly after 3 mo. Still, we find persisting gains 
in customer profitability over time because the accelerated purchases 
of the first 3 mo. lead to faster subsequent purchases in the remainder 
of the period. 


CHANDRAN, Sucharita and Geeta MENON (2004), When 


a Day Means More than a Year: Effects of Temporal 
Framing on Judgments of Health Risk (September), 
375-389. 


We demonstrate the differential effects of framing health hazards as 
occurring every day versus every year, two reference periods that 
objectively refer to the present but subjectively seem different. 
Through three studies, we show that every day framing makes risks 
appear more proximal and concrete than every year framing, resulting 
in increased self-risk perceptions, intentions to exercise precautionary 
behavior, concern and anxiety about the hazard, and effectiveness of 
risk communication. Across different health domains, we show that, 
while temporal frames moderate self-positivity biases (study 1), dif- 
ficulty of preventive behaviors (study 2) and outcome valence (study 
3) moderate temporal framing effects. 


CHEEMA, Amar see SOMAN, Dilip (June 2004) 
CHERNEYV, Alexander (2004), Extremeness Aversion and 


Attribute-Balance Effects in Choice (September), 
249-263. 


Consumers often make decisions based on the extremeness of choice 
alternatives. Prior research has argued that extremeness aversion is a 
function of the relational properties of choice alternatives and that 
the middle option, defined such that its attribute values are between 
the values of the other alternatives, is always viewed as the least 
extreme, compromise option. The attribute-balance hypothesis ad- 
vanced in this article extends prior research, demonstrating that ex- 
tremeness aversion is also a function of the dispersion of attribute 
values within each alternative. In particular, it is argued that an option 
with equal attribute ratings will be perceived as the compromise al- 
ternative even when it is not the middle option. Data from three studies 
support this prediction, offering converging evidence for the attribute- 
balance effect in different decision contexts. Theoretical implications 
of the findings are discussed in the context of the extant extremeness 
aversion research. 


CHERNEYV, Alexander (2004), Goal Orientation and Con- 


sumer Preference for the Status Quo (December), 
557-565. 


Consumers often must choose between a course of action that pre- 
serves the status quo and a course of action that is a departure from 
the status quo. This research demonstrates that preference for the 
status quo is a function of goal orientation and, in particular, that it 
tends to be more pronounced for prevention-focused than for pro- 
motion-focused consumers. The preference for the status quo was 
examined on two dimensions: preference for the status quo alternative 
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and preference for inaction over action. In this context, it is shown 
that the impact of goal orientation on the preference for the status 
quo can occur independently of loss aversion—a finding consistent 
with the notion that goal orientation might impact choice by virtue 
of motivational factors such as self-regulation of anticipated regret. 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2005), Feature Complementarity 


and Assortment in Choice (March), 748-759. 


This research argues that the purchase probability from a given choice 
set is contingent on the complementarity of the features differentiating 
its options. In particular, two types of features are distinguished: com- 
plementary features, which are characterized by the additivity of their 
utilities, and noncomplementary features, which are characterized by 
nonadditive utilities. In this context, it is argued that assortments in 
which options are differentiated by noncomplementary features are 
likely to be associated with a greater probability of purchase than 
assortments with options differentiated by complementary features 
This prediction is supported by data from three experimental studies. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the theoretical implications 
and offers directions for further research 


COHEN, Joel B. and Eduardo B. ANDRADE (2004), Af- 
fective Intuition and Task-Contingent Affect Regulation 
(September), 358-367. 


Mood influences cognitive activity and behavior in systematic ways 
Since such affective contingencies are repeatedly and broadly ex- 
perienced, they should be available for learning and possibly con- 
scious introspection. We examine the role of such intuitive theories 
in guiding affect regulation in a series of four studies and show that 
even suboptimal hedonic adjustments (i.e., preferences for the neg- 
ative pole of the affective spectrum such as negative mood mainte- 
nance) were deliberately chosen in an attempt to match cognitive 
requirements of forthcoming tasks. We contrast affect discrepancy 
and strength of signal hypotheses to explain how affect regulation 
goals are activated. 


COHEN, Lizabeth (2004), A Consumers’ Republic: The 


Politics of Mass Consumption in Postwar America 
(June), 236-239. 


COOKE, Alan D. J., Chris JANISZEWSKI, Marcus 


CUNHA, JR., Suzanne A. NASCO, and Els DE WILDE 
(2004), Stimulus Context and the Formation of Con- 
sumer Ideals (June), 112—124. 


When a choice set consists of a distribution of alternatives with cor- 
related benefits and costs, consumers often exhibit single-peaked pref- 
erences—they prefer an alternative having moderate costs and ben- 
efits. Theories disagree about how adding additional lower benefit/ 
lower cost or higher benefit/higher cost alternatives to this choice set 
will affect relative preferences for the initial set of alternatives. Pro- 
totype theory predicts that adding alternatives should produce assim- 
ilation, whereas multiattribute range-frequency theory predicts that it 
creates contrast. We reconcile these two theories by assuming that 
single-peaked preferences reflect a composition of underlying benefit 
and cost valuations. Moreover, we claim that the correlational struc- 
ture of the benefit and cost dimensions in the contextual stimuli de- 
termines whether these stimuli will exert an assimilation or contrast 
effect. We show that when benefits and costs are correlated (uncor- 
related), adding alternatives that extend the range of offerings pro- 
duces assimilation (contrast) for preference judgments. We propose 
a cost-benefit trade-off model that incorporates elements of single- 
peaked preference theory and range-frequency theory to explain the 
complex fashion in which contextual stimuli affect consumer ideals. 


COTTE, June and Stacy L. WOOD (2004), Families and 


Innovative Consumer Behavior: A Triadic Analysis of 
Sibling and Parental Influence (June), 78-86. 
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Although family socialization is a rich field in consumer behavior, to 
date no research has been done to disaggregate family influences on 
behavior into separate parent and sibling components. Here we use 
triadic analysis (parent and two siblings) to explore the influence of 
tamily on consumer innovativeness. We develop hypotheses that pos- 
tulate parental influence, and, based on conflicting views of sibling 
similarity in the recent behavioral genetics and developmental psy- 
chology literature, set competing hypotheses about sibling influence 
on innovativeness and innovative behavior. Using a model tested with 
triads from 137 families, we find that both parents and siblings in- 
fluence innovativeness, but that parental influence is stronger than 
sibling influence. We discuss the implications of our work for the 
study of family influence in consumer behavior. 


COTTE, June, S. RATNESHWAR, and David Glen MICK 


(2004), The Times of Their Lives: Phenomenological 
and Metaphorical Characteristics of Consumer Time- 
styles (September), 333-345. 


Timestyles are the customary ways in which people perceive and use 
time. We propose that individuals’ timestyles can be categorized in 
terms of social, temporal, planning, and polychronic orientations. We 
examine timestyle in a phenomenological investigation of a sample 
of American women and identify five emergent symbolic metaphors 
for time (pressure cooker, map, mirror, river, and feast) that holistically 
encapsulate informants’ multidimensional timestyles. We discuss the 
theoretical and substantive implications of our findings for under- 
standing the role of timestyles in consumer behavior and in the on- 
going conflicts that consumers experience in deciding what they 
should do with their discretionary time. 


COWLEY, Elizabeth and Eunika JANUS (2004), Not Nec- 


essarily Better, but Certainly Different: A Limit to the 
Advertising Misinformation Effect on Memory (June), 
229-235. 

It has recently been demonstrated that exposure to advertising after 
consumption can change consumers’ memory such that they remem- 
ber tasting a better product. This research investigates whether ad- 
vertising can change consumers’ memory such that they remember 
tasting a different product. Less familiar consumers who tasted grape- 
fruit juice and then saw advertisements claiming the brand was orange 
juice were somewhat more likely to remember that they tasted an 
orange-grapefruit juice blend. More familiar consumers were signif- 
icantly less likely to remember tasting an orange-grapefruit juice blend 
after seeing the misleading advertisements. The results suggest that 
the more familiar consumers use the misleading advertisements to 
help them remember exactly what product was consumed. 


CROCKETT, David and Melanie WALLENDOREF (2004), 


The Role of Normative Political Ideology in Consumer 
Behavior (December), 511-528. 


This study of African-American consumers living in a large racially 
segregated midwestern city adds to extant theory on ideology in con- 
sumer behavior by considering the role of normative political ideology 
in provisioning. The specific roles of traditional black liberal and 
black nationalist political ideologies are discussed. We conclude that 
normative political ideology is central to understanding shopping as 
an expression of social and political relations between households 
confronting attenuated access to goods and services, ranging from 
housing to food, in a setting stratified by gender, race, and class. 
Beyond the specifics of this demographic group and setting, we sug- 
gest that contemporary consumption in the United States is a primary 
arena in which political ideology is expressed and constructed. 


CRONLEY, Maria L. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 


2004) 


CROSON, Rachel T. A. see BUCHAN, Nancy R. (June 


2004) 
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CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


CURASI, Carolyn Folkman, Linda L. PRICE, and Eric J. 
ARNOULD (2004), How Individuals’ Cherished Pos- 
sessions Become Families’ Inalienable Wealth (Decem- 
ber), 609-622. 


This article examines ‘a special category of objects, things that people 
should not give or sell, but keep from generation to generation within 
the close confines of a group—-inalienable wealth. Previous findings 
about inalienable wealth are restricted to studies of indigenous cul- 
tures by anthropologists. We explore whether and how objects pass 
from alienable to inalienable status across generations of middle-class 
North American families. Our research distinguishes families’ inal- 
ienable wealth from individuals’ cherished possessions and keepsakes 
in terms of the role of caretakers, the behavioral dynamics of guard- 
ianship, temporal orientation, shared significance, and distinctive se- 
miotic qualities. 


D 


DEBERRY-SPENCE, Benét see KOZINETS, Robert V. 
(December 2004) 


DE WILDE, Els see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


DIEHL, Kristin see MOORMAN, Christine (December 
2004) 


DIEHL, Kristin and Gal ZAUBERMAN (2005), Searching 
Ordered Sets: Evaluations from Sequences under Search 
(March), 824-832. 


Consumers often search for and choose from ordered sets, commonly 
from options listed from best to worst. Normatively, such declining 
orderings maximize expected value from search and should lead to 
more positive evaluations of the experience compared to searching 
improving orderings. We demonstrate, however, that amount of search 
moderates consumers’ evaluations of declining versus improving or- 
derings. Search from different orderings exposes consumers to se- 
quences of options characterized by different key psychological mo- 
ments (trend and end) as well as to different levels of average quality. 
Greater search can lead to more positive evaluations for improving 
versus declining orderings because consumers experience more pos- 
itive moments on which to base their evaluation. Supporting the pro- 
posed model, we show that overall evaluations are influenced by 
differences in these key moments over and above quality changes of 
the set. 


DROLET, Aimee and Mary FRANCES LUCE (2004), The 
Rationalizing Effects of Cognitive Load on Emotion- 
Based Trade-off Avoidance (June), 63-77. 


Consumers often face emotion-laden choices involving conflicting 
goals of personal importance (e.g., safety). Research suggests that 
consumers cope with the negative emotion associated with these 
choices by avoiding certain behaviors, in particular attribute trade- 
off making. This research investigates a factor that moderates these 
coping effects. Four experiments show that simple cognitive load can 
make consumers less averse to making attribute trade-offs. This re- 
search demonstrates, counterintuitively, that a reduction of cognitive 
resources through increased load can result in more normative de- 
cision behavior. Load apparently disinhibits trade-off making by dis- 
rupting consumers’ abilities to consider relevant self goal information 


and the negative emotional consequences of trading off something of 


personal importance, thereby reducing consumers’ need to cope. 


DROLET, Aimee see SIMONSON, Itamar (December 2004) 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


DUB, Laurette see FISHER, Robert J. (March 2005) 


DUHACHEK, Adam see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 
2004) 


i 
EDELL BRITTON, Julie A. see SHIV, Baba (June 2004) 


ERDEM, Tiilin and Joffre SWAIT (2004), Brand Credibil- 
ity, Brand Consideration, and Choice (June), 191-198. 


We examine the role of brand credibility (trustworthiness and ex- 
pertise) on brand choice and consideration across multiple product 
categories that vary in regard to potential uncertainty about attributes 
and associated information acquisition costs and perceived risks of 
consumption. We find that brand credibility increases probability of 
inclusion of a brand in the consideration set, as well as brand choice 
conditional on consideration. We also find that although credibility 
impacts brand choice and consideration set formation more and 
through more constructs in contexts with high uncertainty and sen- 
sitivity to such uncertainty, credibility effects are present in all cat- 
egories. Finally, our results indicate that trustworthiness, rather than 
expertise, affects consumer choices and brand consideration more. 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and Mary Frances LUCE 
(2004), Understanding the Effects of Process-Focused 
versus Outcome-Focused Thought in Response to Ad- 
vertising (September), 274-285. 


Research on mental simulation finds differential effects for process 
versus outcome focus. We manipulate the focus of participants’ 
thoughts while viewing advertisements and find that under low to 
moderate involvement, argument strength has a greater effect on be- 
havioral intentions when participants focus on the process versus the 
outcome of product use. This differential advantage of process-fo- 
cused thought reverses under conditions of high involvement. The 
apparent reason for the sensitivity of process-focused thought to ar- 
gument strength under low to moderate involvement is that a process 
focus leads to the relatively spontaneous formulation of a plan to 
purchase given strong, but not weak, ad arguments. 


ETZEL, Michael J. see GASKI, John F. (March 2005) 


F 
FAN, Xiucheng see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 


FERNANDEZ, Karen V. see LASTOVICKA, John L. 
(March 2005) 


FISHER, Robert J. and Laurette DUB (2005), Gender Dif- 
ferences in Responses to Emotional Advertising: A So- 
cial Desirability Perspective (March), 850-858. 


Two studies examine gender differences in responses to advertising 
with emotional content that varies on agency—a fundamental com- 
ponent of the male, but not female, stereotype. As hypothesized, males 
reported a less pleasant viewing experience and a less favorable at- 
titude toward the advertisement (A,,) when a low-agency emotion 
(i.e., stereotype-incongruent) ad was viewed with another male, while 
their responses were not affected by the presence of another person 
when they were exposed to a high-agency emotion (i.e., stereotype- 
congruent) ad. Males’ and females’ private responses were not sig- 
nificantly different, and females’ responses were invariant across so- 
cial contexts and type of ad. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see WILLIAMS, Patti (December 
2004) 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see POSAVAC, Steven S. (De- 
cember 2004) 
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FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see SENGUPTA, Jaideep (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


FLEMING, Monique A. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (De- 
cember 2004) 


FOLKES, Valerie and Shashi MATTA (2004), The Effect 
of Package Shape on Consumers’ Judgments of Product 
Volume: Attention as a Mental Contaminant (Septem- 
ber), 390-401. 


A series of experiments examined how a container’s shape can bias 
judgments of product quantity. Packages that have shapes that are 
perceived as attracting more attention are also perceived to contain 
a greater volume of a product than same-sized packages that attract 
less attention. The disparity in attention leads to “mental contami- 
nation” of the volume judgment. The bias holds for different sets of 
containers, for containers placed in different contexts, and for con- 
tainers with contents varying in desirability. Habituation to an unusual 
container that attracts attention can reduce the effect, as can viewing 
containers with a disliked content. 


FOURNIER, Susan see AAKER, Jennifer (June 2004) 
FRANCES LUCE, Mary see DROLET, Aimee (June 2004) 


G 
GASKI, John F. and Michael J. ETZEL (2005), National 


Aggregate Consumer Sentiment toward Marketing: A 
Thirty-Year Retrospective and Analysis (March), 
859-867. 


An annual survey of U.S. consumers’ sentiment toward the institution 
of marketing has been conducted for the past two decades. This report 
describes the measuring instrument (which produces a summary index 
number for each year), the sample, and the longitudinal trend of 
survey results—the upshot of which is a pattern of slightly improving 
consumer sentiment toward marketing practice. When also incorpo- 
rating the findings of similar research done prior to this study, a 30 
yr. historical record emerges. Finally, examination of secondary data 
reveals that selected macroeconomic variables relate strongly to the 
consumer marketing sentiment index. 


GLEN MICK, David see BURROUGHS, James E. (Sep- 
tember 2004) 


GRANT, Susan Jung, Prashant MALAVIYA, and Brian 
STERNTHAL (2004), The Influence of Negation on 
Product Evaluations (December), 583-591. 


The persuasive impact of a negation (“not difficult to use”) is shown 
to depend on the allocation of cognitive resources. When resources 
are substantial, a brand is evaluated more favorably when a negation 
is positively valenced (“not difficult to use”) than when it is negatively 
valenced (“not easy to use”). Under limited resources, a negation has 
no effect. Between these extremes in resource allocation, the brand 
is evaluated more favorably when the negation is negatively valenced 
than when it is positively valenced. Further, this outcome under mod- 
erate resources occurs even though respondents represent the negation 
accurately in memory. These findings provide evidence that the pro- 
cessing of a negation follows a specific sequence such that the affir- 
mation (“difficult to use”) is elaborated first, and then the negator tag 
‘“not’) is incorporated in judgment. 


GRAYSON, Kent and Radan MARTINEC (2004), Con- 
sumer Perceptions of Iconicity and Indexicality and 
Their Influence on Assessments of Authentic Market 
Offerings (September), 296-312. 


Although consumer demand for authentic market offerings has often 
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been mentioned in consumer research, the meaning of the term “au- 
thentic” has not been sufficiently specified. Thus, some important 
differences among authentic market offerings have not been recog- 
nized or examined. This article uses Peirce’s semiotic framework to 
distinguish between two kinds of authenticity—indexical and iconic. 
We identify the cues that lead to the assessment of each kind, and, 
based on data collected at two tourist attractions, we show that these 
cues can have a different influence on the benefits of consuming 
authenticity. Our results also contribute to an understanding of the 
negotiation of reality and fantasy as a part of consumption. 


GREENLEAE Eric A. (2004), Reserves, Regret, and Re- 
joicing in Open English Auctions (September), 


264-273. 


Auction sellers usually must set a reserve, which is the lowest auction 
price that they will accept. I propose that anticipated regret and re- 
joicing affect reserves. Regret occurs when the highest bid exceeds 
the seller’s value for the property but is still below the reserve. Re- 
joicing occurs when the reserve forces the winning bidder to pay a 
higher price. The impact of regret and rejoicing can be observed by 
examining sellers’ learning over sequential auctions, particularly 
when they use a frequency heuristic. Results from an auction exper- 
iment with simulated bidders support the impact of anticipated regret 
and rejoicing on reserves. 


H 


HANDELMAN, Jay M. see KOZINETS, Robert V. (De- 


cember 2004) 


HECKLER, Susan E. see RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (June 


2004) 


HENRY, Paul C. (2005), Social Class, Market Situation, 


and Consumers’ Metaphors of (Dis)Empowerment 
(March), 766-778. 


This article explores the role of (dis)empowerment as a central phe- 
nomenon of social class. Experience of power is found to shape self- 
concept, which affects everyday consumption practices. Self-percep- 
tions were found to range from potent actor through to impotent 
reactor, and expectations for the future ranged from one of opportunity 
through to threat. These self-perceptions have been imbued as per- 
sonal values that guide preferred ways of doing and being. They flow 
into the financial domain, with professionals setting themselves up 
for opportunity and growth, taking a very broad perspective on in- 
vesting, and engaging in more elaborate budget planning. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see OKADA, Erica Mina (September 


2004) 


HOLT, Douglas B. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2004), Man- 


of-Action Heroes: The Pursuit of Heroic Masculinity in 
Everyday Consumption (September), 425-440. 


We develop a model describing how certain American men, those 
men who have been described as emasculated by recent socioeco- 
nomic changes, construct themselves as masculine through their ev- 
eryday consumption. We find that American mass culture idealizes 
the man-of-action hero—an idealized model of manhood that resolves 
the inherent weaknesses in two other prominent models (the bread- 
winner and the rebel). The men we studied drew from this three-part 
discourse—what we call the ideology of heroic masculinity—to con- 
struct themselves in dramatic fashion as man-of-action heroes. In 
addition, we show that these men pursue heroic masculinity in very 
different ways, depending on their social class positions. 


HOYER, Wayne D. see WOLTMAN ELPERS, Josephine 


L. C. M. (December 2004) 


HUBER, Joel see WEST, Patricia M. (December 2004) 
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HUI, Michael K., Xiande ZHAO, Xiucheng FAN, and Kevin 
AU (2004), When Does the Service Process Matter? A 
Test of Two Competing Theories (September), 465-475. 


This article examines the interactive effect of process quality and 
outcome quality on service evaluation. Experiment | shows that the 
interaction between the two types of quality follows a pattern pre- 
dicted by two-factor theory. In contrast, experiment 2 demonstrates 
that when consumers feel uncertain about the service outcome prior 
to consumption, they will use process quality as a heuristic substitute 
in their assessment of the trustworthiness of the service provider. The 
resulting interaction between the types of quality then follows a pat- 
tern predicted by fairness heuristic theory. 


J 
JANISZEWSKI, Chris see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see MEYVIS, Tom (September 
2004) 


JANUS, Eunika see COWLEY, Elizabeth (June 2004) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see MUKHOPADHYAY, An- 
irban (March 2005) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see BUCHAN, Nancy R. (June 2004) 


K 


KARDES, Frank R., Maria L. CRONLEY, James J. 
KELLARIS, and Steven S. POSAVAC (2004), The 
Role of Selective Information Processing in Price-Qual- 
ity Inference (September), 368-374. 


This research investigates the effects of the amount of information 
presented, information organization, and concern about closure on 
selective information processing and on the degree to which consum- 
ers use price as a basis for inferring quality. Consumers are found to 
be less likely to neglect belief-inconsistent information and their qual- 
ity inferences less influenced by price when concern about closure is 
low (vs. high) and information is presented randomly (vs. ordered) 
or a small amount of information is presented. Results provide a 
picture of a resource-constrained consumer decision maker who pro- 
cesses belief-inconsistent information only when there is motivation 
and opportunity. 


KARDES, Frank R. see POSAVAC, Steven S. (December 
2004) 


KATES, Steven M. (2004), The Dynamics of Brand Legit- 
imacy: An Interpretive Study in the Gay Men’s Com- 
munity (September), 455-464. 


Certain brands attain legitimacy (i.e., social fitness) through existing 
frames and dynamic framing processes described in this article. Draw- 
ing on qualitative data collected from gay consumers, this article 
explores ways brands are cocreated in a non-brand-focused com- 
munity. Collective action frames—shared ways of interpreting mean- 
ings within social interaction—provide the connection between a com- 
munity and its legitimate brands. Informants routinely inscribe some 
brands with the frames of the gay community and, when applying 
dynamic framing processes, assess whether other brands share a social 
fit with the meanings of the gay community. Implications for au- 
thenticity and brand legitimacy are discussed. 


KAUFMANN, Patrick J. see BROOKS, Charles M. (Sep 
tember 2004) 


KELLARIS, James J. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 
2004) 
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KIDWELL, Blair see MOORMAN, Christine (December 


2004) 


KIRMANI, Amna and Margaret C. CAMPBELL (2004), 


Goal Seeker and Persuasion Sentry: How Consumer 
Targets Respond to Interpersonal Marketing Persuasion 
(December), 573-582. 


This article investigates how consumers respond to influence attempts 
by interpersonal marketing agents such as salespeople and service 
personnel. We conceptualize the consumer target as a goal-directed 
individual who attempts to manage a marketing interaction. Three 
qualitative data sets reveal 15 response strategies reflecting targets 
who are both goal seekers (i.e., attempting to utilize the agent to 
achieve own goals) and persuasion sentries (i.e., guarding against 
unwanted marketing persuasion). The target-agent relationship and 
the target's experience with persuasion emerge as factors that affect 
strategy use. An experimental study supports the proposition that the 
target-agent relationship interacts with persuasion experience to affect 


strategy usage. 


KIVETZ, Ran (2005), Promotion Reactance: The Role of 


Effort-Reward Congruity (March), 725-736. 


Incentives may simultaneously entice consumers and arouse reac- 
tance. It is proposed that consumers reaffirm their autonomy by choos- 
ing rewards that are congruent with the promoted consumption effort 
(choosing reward x over reward y, given effort x). Such congruity 
allows consumers to construe their behavior as intrinsically motivated 
rather than externally induced, because the effort is its own reward. 
Supporting this conceptualization, the results indicate that preferences 
for effort-congruent rewards are attenuated among consumers with 
lower psychological reactance, after a reactance-reduction manipu- 
lation, when rewards are independent of personal effort, and when 
rewards are a by-product rather than the intention of effort. 


KOZINETS, Robert V., John F. SHERRY, JR., Diana 


STORM, Adam DUHACHEK, Krittinee 
NUTTAVUTHISIT, and Benét DEBERRY-SPENCE 
(2004), Ludic Agency and Retail Spectacle (December), 
658-672. 


Spectacular, themed environments have been theorized as places 
where play is limited and consumer agency is overpowered. In a 
multiperspectival ethnographic engagement with ESPN Zone Chi- 
cago, we find consumers resisting the rules, but only to a limited 
degree. Spectacular consumption possesses a do-it-yourself quality 
unrecognized in prior theory. Technology and screens are important 
to this form of play, which exhibits a transcendent character built of 
liminoid elements and consumer fantasy. Yet, even in ostensibly over- 
powering spectacular consumption environments, consumption still 
is negotiated dialectically; consumer and producer interests are em- 
bedded in one another in a process of “interagency.” 


KOZINETS, Robert V. and Jay M. HANDELMAN (2004), 


Adversaries of Consumption: Consumer Movements, 
Activism, and Ideology (December), 691-704. 


This article focuses on consumer movements that seek ideological 
and cultural change. Building from a basis in New Social Movement 
(NSM) theory, we study these movements among anti-advertising, 
anti-Nike, and anti-GE food activists. We find activists’ collective 
identity linked to an evangelical identity related to U.S. activism’s 
religious roots. Our findings elucidate the value of spiritual and re- 
ligious identities to gaining commitment, warn of the perils of preach- 
ing to the unconverted, and highlight movements that seek to trans- 
form the ideology and culture of consumerism. Conceiving 
mainstream consumers as ideological opponents inverts conventional 
NSM theories that view them as activists’ clients. 
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KRISHNA, Aradhna see BROWN, Christina L. (December 
2004) 


L 


LARSEN, Val, David LUNA, and Laura A. PERACCHIO 
(2004), Points of View and Pieces of Time: A Taxonomy 
of Image Attributes (June), 102-111. 


Visual persuasion is effective to the extent that manipulations of 
attributes in the ad system elicit desired responses in the human sys- 
tem. This article identifies several ad system attributes—angle of 
vision, cutting rate, and camera motion—and proposes metrics for 
specifying the range of values for each attribute. Using the resource- 
matching hypothesis as a theoretical framework, it discusses human 
system effects of the ad system attributes and, thus, integrates the 
semiotics and information-processing approaches to advertising. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. and Karen V. FERNANDEZ 
(2005), Three Paths to Disposition: The Movement of 
Meaningful Possessions to Strangers (March), 813-823. 


Our interpretive research treats meaningful possessions as vessels of 
public and private meanings. From this perspective, we unpack con- 
sumer disposition of meaningful possessions to strangers at garage 
sales and online auctions. We reveal how a range of valences of self- 
extension and self-references other than the ideal self shape a mean- 
ingful possession’s journey from self to other. We identify a new 
iconic transfer divestment ritual, deepen and reinterpret other di- 
vestment rituals, and uncover how a shared sense of self allows pos- 
sessions to migrate across seller-buyer boundaries. We present and 
discuss the implications of a model depicting three paths to 
disposition. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see BROOKS, Charles M. 
(September 2004) 


LOURO, Maria J., Rik PIETERS, and Marcel 
ZEELENBERG (2005), Negative Returns on Positive 
Emotions: The Influence of Pride and Self-Regulatory 
Goals on Repurchase Decisions (March), 833-840. 


Contrary to the common assumption that positive emotions generally 
lead to favorable behavioral intentions, feelings of pride can decrease 
consumers’ repurchase intentions. Results from three experimental 
studies demonstrate that the impact of pride on repurchase intentions 
is contingent on consumers’ self-regulatory goals but that this is so 
only among consumers with high levels of pride. Specifically, con- 
sumers with high prevention pride are less likely to repurchase than 
those with high promotion pride, whereas no difference arises between 
consumers with low promotion pride and those with low prevention 
pride. These effects generalize across situational and chronic differ- 
ences in self-regulatory goals and are accompanied by differences in 
consumers’ information requirements. 


LUCE, Mary Frances see ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson (Sep- 
tember 2004) 


LUNA, David see LARSEN, Val (June 2004) 


LUNA, David and Laura A. PERACCHIO (2005), Adver- 
tising to Bilingual Consumers: The Impact of Code- 
Switching on Persuasion (March), 760-765. 


Building on a sociolinguistic framework, our research explores the 
impact of code-switching on the persuasiveness of marketing mes- 
sages. Code-switching refers to mixing languages within a sentence, 
a common practice among bilingual consumers. We investigate how 
responses to different types of code-switched messages can provide 
insight into bilingual consumers’ persuasion processes. A pilot study 
reveals a code-switching direction effect such that minority-language 
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slogans switching to the majority language result in greater persuasion 
than majority-language slogans switching to the minority language. 
he effect is attributed to the salience of the code-switched word in 
the slogan. Study | explores this code-switching direction effect in 
more detail and shows that when associations toward the minority 
language are positive, the code-switching direction effect is reversed. 


M 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see AGRAWAL, Nidhi (March 
2005) 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see AGRAWAL, Nidhi (March 
2005) 


MALAVIYA, Prashant see GRANT, Susan Jung (December 
2004) 


MANDEL, Naomi see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 
2004) 


MARTIN, Brett A. S. (2004), Using the Imagination: Con- 
sumer Evoking and Thematizing of the Fantastic Imag- 
inary (June), 136-149. 


This article explores the process by which consumers evoke and 
thematize the fantastic imaginary when playing a fantasy-based trad- 
ing card game. Interviews with 15 informants, all players of Magic: 
The Gathering, serve as data. The result is a new framework that 
reveals how the fantastic imaginary is evoked and thematized. A 
typology of thematizing strategies employed by consumers is also 
presented. Implications are discussed in relation to consumer research, 
imagination theory, literary theory of the evoked fantastic imaginary, 
and the imaginary in play. 


MARTINEC, Radan see GRAYSON, Kent (September 
2004) 


MASON, Marlys J. see PAVIA, Teresa M. (September 2004) 


MATHWICK, Charla and Edward RIGDON (2004), Play, 
Flow, and the Online Search Experience (September), 
324-332. 


‘his study examines the conditions necessary to transform online 
information search into “play,” a highly positive experience capable 
of delivering intrinsic value in the form of escapism and enjoyment. 
On the basis of the four-channel model of flow, perceived play is 
investigated as the consequence of flow versus various nonflow states 
Moderated by product involvement, play serves as a link between 
flow theory and the online consumer attitude formation process. 


MATTA, Shashi see FOLKES, Valerie (September 2004) 


MCCABE, Deborah Brown see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (De- 
cember 2004) 


MENON, Geeta see YORKSTON, Eric (June 2004) 


MENON, Geeta see CHANDRAN, Sucharita (September 
2004) 


MEYVIS, Tom and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2004), When 
Are Broader Brands Stronger Brands? An Accessibility 
Perspective on the Success of Brand Extensions (Sep- 
tember), 346-357. 


It is common for brands to extend into additional product categories. 
The most successful extensions involve brands that are associated 
with benefits that are valued in the extension category. We propose 
that brand extension success also depends on the accessibility of these 
benefit associations and that accessibility, in turn, depends on the 
amount of interference by competing brand associations (e.g., cate- 





gory associations). One implication of this proposition is that broad 
brands (i.e., brands offering a portfolio of diverse products) will tend 
to have more accessible benefit associations than narrow brands (i.e., 
brands offering a portfolio of similar products) and can therefore 
engage in more successful brand extensions than narrow brands, even 
when the narrow brands are more similar to the extension category. 
However, when benefit associations are equally accessible and di- 
agnostic, the evaluation of brand extensions will instead be dictated 
by the similarity between brand and extension category . -sociations. 


MICK, David Glen see COTTE, June (September 2004) 
MIN, Kyeong Sam see WEST, Patricia M. (December 2004) 
MITTAL, Vikas see TSIROS, Michael (September 2004) 


MOORMAN, Christine, Kristin DIEHL, David 
BRINBERG, and Blair KIDWELL (2004), Subjective 
Knowledge, Search Locations, and Consumer Choice 
(December), 673-680. 


This article demonstrates that subjective knowledge (i.e., perceived 
knowledge) can affect the quality of consumers’ choices by altering 
where consumers search. We propose that subjective knowledge in- 
creases the likelihood that consumers will locate themselves proxi- 
mate to stimuli consistent with their subjective knowledge. As such, 
subjective knowledge influences choice by affecting search selectivity 
between environments rather than search within the environment. We 
suggest that the need for self-consistency drives this effect of sub- 
jective knowledge on search. Two lab experiments and one field study 
find support for the effect of subjective knowledge on nutrition search 
selectivity and choice as well as for the role of self-consistency. 


MORALES, Andrea C. (2005), Giving Firms an “E” for 
Effort: Consumer Responses to High-Effort Firms 
(March), 806-812. 


This research shows that consumers reward firms for extra effort. 
More specifically, a series of three laboratory experiments shows that 
when firms exert extra effort in making or displaying their products, 
consumers reward them by increasing their willingness to pay, store 
choice, and overall evaluations, even if the actual quality of the prod- 
ucts is not improved. This rewarding process is defined broadly as 
general reciprocity. Consistent with attribution theory, the rewarding 
of generally directed effort is mediated by feelings of gratitude. When 
consumers infer that effort is motivated by persuasion, however, they 
no longer feel gratitude and do not reward high-effort firms. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see CHANDON, Pierre (December 
2004) 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh see WOLTMAN ELPERS, Jose- 
phine L. C. M. (December 2004) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban and Gita Venkataramani 
JOHAR (2005), Where There Is a Will, Is There a Way? 
Effects of Lay Theories of Self-Control on Setting and 
Keeping Resolutions (March), 779-786. 


We demonstrate the effect of consumers’ lay theories of self-control 
on goal-directed behavior as evidenced by New Year’s and other 
resolutions. Across three studies, we find that individuals who believe 
that self-control is a malleable but inherently limited (vs. unlimited) 
resource tend to set fewer resolutions. Using respondents’ own idi- 
ographic resolutions, this result is shown to hold in general as well 
as in consumption-specific domains regardless of whether lay theories 
are measured or manipulated. The effect is reversed if respondents 
contrast beliefs regarding their own levels of self-control with their 
lay theories. The final field experiment shows that “limited self-control 
theorists” are less likely to succeed at their resolutions if they have 
low (vs. high) self-efficacy. 
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MUIZ, Albert M., Jr. and Hope Jensen SCHAU (2005), 
Religiosity in the Abandoned Apple Newton Brand 
Community (March), 737-747. 


This research explores the grassroots brand community centered on 
the Apple Newton, a product that was abandoned by the marketer. 
Supernatural, religious, and magical motifs are common in the nar- 
ratives of the Newton community, including the miraculous perfor- 
mance and survival of the brand, as well as the return of the brand 
creator. These motifs invest the brand with powerful meanings and 
perpetuate the brand and the community, its values, and its beliefs. 
These motifs also reflect and facilitate the many transformative and 
emancipatory aspects of consuming this brand. Our findings reveal 
important properties of brand communities and, at a deeper level, 
speak to the communal nature of religion and the enduring human 
need for religious affiliation. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. see WATHIEU, Luc (Decem- 
ber 2004) 


N 
NASCO, Suzanne A. see COOKE, Alan D. J. (June 2004) 


NORMAN, Andrew T. see RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (June 
2004) 


NOWLIS, Stephen M., Naomi MANDEL, and Deborah 
Brown MCCABE (2004), The Effect of a Delay be- 
tween Choice and Consumption on Consumption En- 
joyment (December), 502-510. 


A consumer choosing a product must often wait before consuming 
it. In this article, we consider the consequences of waiting on con- 
sumption enjoyment. We propose that the effect of a delay on con- 
sumption enjoyment depends on both the negative utility of the wait 
itself and on the positive utility of anticipating a pleasant consumption 
experience. These factors exert different degrees of influence, de- 
pending on characteristics of the decision task. The results of three 
studies suggest that a delay increases consumption enjoyment for 
pleasurable products when actual consumption occurs, but decreases 
enjoyment for imagined consumption. Furthermore, the vividness of 
the awaited product moderates these effects. 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SHIV, Baba (December 2004) 


NUTTAVUTHISIT, Krittinee see KOZINETS, Robert V. 
(December 2004) 


O 


OKADA, Erica Mina and Stephen J. HOCH (2004), Spend- 
ing Time versus Spending Money (September), 
313-323. 


We find systematic differences in the way that people spend time 
versus money. Ex post, people are able to more easily accommodate 
negative outcomes by adjusting the value of their temporal inputs 
Ex ante, people are willing to spend more time for higher risk, higher 
return options whereas when spending money the pattern is reversed 
and the more standard pattern of increasing risk aversion is observed. 
Although accurate assessment of the opportunity costs of time is key 
to making good decisions, ambiguity in the value of time promotes 
accommodation and rationalization. 


P 
PARK, Denise C. see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 
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PAVIA, Teresa M. and Marlys J. MASON (2004), The Re- 
flexive Relationship between Consumer Behavior and 
Adaptive Coping (September), 441-454. 


This article explores the reflexive nature of coping and consumer 
behavior in people who live for months or years with a heightened 
sense that they may die sometime in the near future. These themes 
were explored in the context of a diagnosis of breast cancer. The 
analysis shows that consumption plays a reflexive role in coping with 
this crisis and the uncertainty it brings. Various coping behaviors lead 
to consumption, but consumption can also lead to functional coping 
and act as a catalyst for forward thinking. 


PAYNE, John W. see SHIV, Baba (June 2004) 
PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LARSEN, Val (June 2004) 
PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (March 2005) 


PETTY, Richard E. see WHEELER, S. Christian (March 
2005) 


PHAM, Michel Tuan see ZHOU, Rongrong (June 2004) 
PIETERS, Rik see LOURO, Maria J. (March 2005) 


POSAVAC, Steven S. see KARDES, Frank R. (September 
2004) 


POSAVAC, Steven S., David M. SANBONMATSU, Frank 
R. KARDES, and Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2004), The 
Brand Positivity Effect: When Evaluation Confers Pref- 
erence (December), 643-651. 


One of the most common forms of consumer judgment is singular 
evaluation: the evaluation or appraisal of singular brands. Three ex- 
periments show that singular evaluation is often characterized by a 
brand positivity effect—brands tend to be evaluated more positively 
than warranted when judged in isolation. In addition to demonstrating 
how the brand positivity effect may bias consumer judgments of and 
choice intention regarding products in very different categories, we 
demonstrate how the brand positivity effect influences real consumer 
choice in a mall intercept study. Finally, we provide evidence that 
selective processing of brand information underlies the brand posi- 
tivity effect. 


PRICE, Linda L. see CURASI, Carolyn Folkman (December 
2004) 


PRIESTER, Joseph R., Utpal M. DHOLAKIA, and 
Monique A. FLEMING (2004), When and Why the 
Background Contrast Effect Emerges: Thought Engen- 
ders Meaning by Influencing the Perception of Appli- 
cability (December), 491-501. 


The Background Contrast Effect occurs when the trade-off value be- 
tween attributes in a first choice influences subsequent choice. We 
explore the role of decision-making thoughtfulness in seeking to un- 
derstand when and why this effect occurs. Experiments | and 2 pro- 
vide evidence that the Background Contrast Effect emerges more 
under thoughtful than under nonthoughtful conditions. Experiment 3 
reveals that thought influences perceptions of applicability of the 
trade-off values in the first choice to the second. Experiment 4 dem- 
onstrates that when the information from the first choice is manip- 
ulated to appear inapplicable, the Background Contrast Effect is re- 
versed under thoughtful conditions. This research highlights the role 
of thought on perception of applicability as a process underlying when 
and why context is used to generate meaning in choice situations. 


R 
RATNESHWAR, S. see COTTE, June (September 2004) 
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REED, Americus, II (2004), Activating the Self-Importance 
of Consumer Selves: Exploring Identity Salience Effects 
on Judgments (September), 286-295. 


Two studies examine the identity salience construct in a judgment 
formation context. Study | manipulates identity salience by height- 
ening the self-importance of a consumer social identity, resulting in 
systematic changes in purchase intent of an identity relevant product. 
Study 2 shows that judgments of identity relevant stimuli are a func- 
tion of exposure to an identity cue and the consumer’s measured self- 
importance associated with the identity, particularly when the identity 
is diagnostic to the judgment. These results are discussed in terms of 
how they extend prior work on social identity, product preference 
formation, and attitude change. 


REED, Americus, II see WOOTEN, David B. (December 
2004) 


REINARTZ, Werner J. see CHANDON, Pierre (December 
2004) 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (2004), The Material Values Scale: 
Measurement Properties and Development of a Short 
Form (June), 209-219. 


In recent years, a number of studies have used the material values 
scale (MVS) developed by Richins and Dawson (1992) to examine 
materialism as a facet of consumer behavior. This research examines 
the MVS in light of the accumulated evidence concerning this mea- 
sure. A review of published studies reporting information about the 
scale and analysis of 15 raw data sets that contain the MVS and other 
measures revealed that the MVS performs well in terms of reliability 
and empirical usefulness, but the dimensional structure proposed by 
Richins and Dawson is not always evident in the data. This article 
proposes a 1|5-item measure of the MVS that has better dimension 
properties than the original version. It also reports the development 
of a short version of the MVS. Scale lengths of nine, six, and three 
items were investigated. Results indicate that the nine-item version 
possesses acceptable psychometric properties when used to measure 
materialism at a general level. This article also describes a psycho- 
metric approach for developing shorter versions of extant multiitem 
measures. 


RIGDON, Edward see MATHWICK, Charla (September 
2004) 


ROSS, William T., Jr. see TSIROS, Michael (September 
2004) 


ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval see SOOD, Sanjay (June 2004) 


RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia, Andrew T. NORMAN, and 
Susan E. HECKLER (2004), The Consumption of Tele- 
vision Programming: Development and Validation of 
the Connectedness Scale (June), 150-161. 


The consumption of television programming is of particular interest 
to consumer researchers because of the potential influence of tele- 
vision characters as referent others. Connectedness characterizes the 
intensity of the relationship(s) that viewers develop with television 
programs and their characters. We describe a three-phased research 
program that develops and presents preliminary validation of a mea- 
sure of connectedness. We differentiate connectedness from the re- 
lated but distinct constructs of attitude and involvement. The potential 
of the connectedness scale to further our understanding of the con- 
sumption of television programming and its psychological and so- 
ciological effects on viewers are articulated and tested in a series of 
studies. 





S 
SANBONMATSU, David M. see POSAVAC, Steven S. 
(December 2004) 


SCHAU, Hope Jensen see MUIZ, Albert M., Jr. (March 
2005) 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. see ZHANG, Shi (June 2004) 
SCHWARZ, Norbert see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 


SENGUPTA, Jaideep and Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2004), 
The Effect of Analyzing Reasons on the Stability of 
Brand Attitudes: A Reconciliation of Opposing Predic- 
tions (December), 705-711. 


Past research has shown that thinking of reasons as to why one likes 
or dislikes an object can disrupt attitude stability, even though other 
forms of effortful processing (such as that induced by high involve- 
ment) typically produce strengthening effects on stability. The current 
article addresses this dilemma by showing that, depending on specific 
theoretically derived moderating factors, reasons analysis can produce 
either a disruptive or a strengthening effect on attitude stability. Our 
findings help to resolve the conflict surrounding the effects of reasons 
analysis and also provide support for a construction-based match- 
mismatch account of the underlying process. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 
2004) 


SHIV, Baba, Julie A. EDELL BRITTON, and John W. 
PAYNE (2004), Does Elaboration Increase or Decrease 
the Effectiveness of Negatively versus Positively 
Framed Messages? (June), 199-208. 


A robust finding in research on message framing is that negatively 
framed messages are more (less) effective than positively framed ones 
when the level of cognitive elaboration is high (low). However, recent 
research presents evidence that is contrary to previous findings: neg- 
ative framing being less (more) effective than positive framing when 
the level of elaboration is high (low). In this article, we attempt to 
resolve the conflicting findings by highlighting the moderating roles 
of motivation and opportunity-related variables on the effectiveness 
of negative versus positive message frames. Results from two ex- 
periments suggest that under conditions of low processing motivation, 
negative framing is more (less) effective than positive framing when 
the level of processing opportunity is low (high). Under conditions 
of high processing motivation, negative framing is more effective 
than positive framing, irrespective of the level of processing 
opportunity 


SHIV, Baba and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2004), The Effect 
of Distractions While Tasting a Food Sample: The In- 
terplay of Informational and Affective Components in 
Subsequent Choice (December), 599-608. 


This research examines the effect of distractions while sampling a 
food item on the subsequent choice of that item. Drawing upon re- 
search on pain, we present a two-component model, which predicts 
that distraction may decrease subsequent choices for the sampled item. 


The model asserts that the ultimate pleasure arising from the taste of 


a food sample depends on two components, one informational and 
the other affective. Further, the model proposes that distraction in- 
creases (decreases) the impact on subsequent choice of the affective 
(informational) component. We provide support for the two-compo- 
nent model from three experiments and rule out several alternative 
accounts. 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Aimee DROLET (2004), An- 
choring Effects on Consumers’ Willingness-to-Pay and 
Willingness-to-Accept (December), 681-690. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


We examine the susceptibility of consumers’ willingness-to-pay 
(WTP) and willingness-to-accept (WTA) judgments to influence by 
arbitrary anchors. The results of four studies suggest that, although 
circumstantial differences between buying and selling decisions can 
lead to systematic differences in susceptibility to anchoring effects, 
the principles governing the impact of anchoring on WTP and WTA 
judgments are essentially the same. In particular, robust anchoring 
effects are observed when the anchor relates to the focal source of 
uncertainty. Further, WTP and WTA judgments are most susceptible 
to anchoring (and endowment) effects under uncertainty about the 
desire to trade. The implications of this research for our understanding 
of anchoring and endowment effects are discussed. 


SKURNIK, Ian, Carolyn YOON, Denise C. PARK, and 


Norbert SCHWARZ (2005), How Warnings about False 
Claims Become Recommendations (March), 713-724. 


Telling people that a consumer claim is false can make them mis- 
remember it as true. In two experiments, older adults were especially 
susceptible to this “illusion of truth” effect. Repeatedly identifying a 
claim as false helped older adults remember it as false in the short 
term but paradoxically made them more likely to remember it as true 
after a 3 day delay. This unintended effect of repetition comes from 
increased familiarity with the claim itself but decreased recollection 
of the claim’s original context. Findings provide insight into suscep- 
tibility over time to memory distortions and exploitation via repetition 
of claims in media and advertising. 


SOMAN, Dilip and Amar CHEEMA (2004), When Goals 


Are Counterproductive: The Effects of Violation of a 
Behavioral Goal on Subsequent Performance (June), 
52-62. 


A considerable body of research supports the idea that individuals 
who set behavioral goals perform better than others who set no goals. 
In this article, we propose that in addition to the positive effects, 
goals may also have a counterproductive effect. Specifically, we pro- 
pose that violating one’s goal may cause a deterioration of subsequent 
performance as compared to individuals who have no goals. When 
the violation of one’s goal is coded as a failure, it can result in 
demotivation, negative emotion, and consequently a poorer perfor- 
mance. We report two experiments that demonstrate the counterpro- 
ductive effects of goals and discuss potential moderators of this effect 
along with several possible process explanations. 


SOOD, Sanjay, Yuval ROTTENSTREICH, and Lyle 
BRENNER (2004), On Decisions That Lead to Deci- 
sions: Direct and Derived Evaluations of Preference 
(June), 17-25. 


Many consumer choices lead to subsequent decisions. In such situ- 
ations, any choice option may be evaluated based on its own char- 
acteristics (direct evaluations), or evaluated based on the character- 
istics of alternatives it makes available in subsequent decisions 
(derived evaluations). We contrast direct and derived evaluations in 
the context of two consumer research issues. First, in choices between 
a lone option and a group of alternatives, direct evaluations bias 
preferences toward the group, whereas derived evaluations bias pref- 
erences away from the group. Second, in choices between stores, 
sensitivity to price is greater under derived than direct evaluations. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see GRANT, Susan Jung (December 


2004) 


STORM, Diana see KOZINETS, Robert V. (December 


2004) 


SWAIT, Joffre see ERDEM, Tiilin (June 2004) 
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THOMPSON, Craig J. (2004), Marketplace Mythology and 


Discourses of Power (June), 162—180. 


While drawing from general cultural myths, marketplace mythologies 
are tailored to the competitive characteristics and exigencies of spe- 
cific market structures, providing meanings and metaphors that serve 
multiple ideological agendas. | illustrate this conceptualization by 
analyzing mythic narratives that circulate in the natural health mar- 
ketplace. I propose that a nexus of institutional, competitive, and 
sociocultural conditions that engender different ideological uses of 
this marketplace mythology by two types of stakeholders: advertisers 
of herbal remedies and consumers seeking alternatives to their medical 
identities. I discuss the implications of this theorization for future 
analyses of consumer mythologies and for theoretical debates over 
whether consumers can become emancipated from the ideological 
influences exerted by the capitalist marketplace. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see HOLT, Douglas B. (September 


2004) 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Zeynep ARSEL (2004), The 
Starbucks Brandscape and Consumers’ (Anticorporate) 
Experiences of Glocalization (December), 631-642. 


Prior studies strongly suggest that the intersection of global brands 
and local cultures produces cultural heterogeneity. Little research has 
investigated the ways in which global brands structure these expres- 
sions of cultural heterogeneity and consumers’ corresponding expe- 
riences of glocalization. To redress this gap, we develop the construct 
of the hegemonic brandscape. We use this theoretical lens to explicate 
the hegemonic influence that Starbucks exerts upon the sociocultural 
milieus of local coffee shops via its market-driving servicescape and 
a nexus of oppositional meanings (i.e., the anti-Starbucks discourse) 
that circulate in popular culture. This hegemonic brandscape supports 
two distinctive forms of local coffee shop experience through which 
consumers, respectively, forge aestheticized and politicized anticor- 
porate identifications. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see ARNOULD, Eric J. (March 


2005) 


TSIROS, Michael, Vikas MITTAL, and William T. ROSS, 


JR. (2004), The Role of Attributions in Customer Sat- 
isfaction: A Reexamination (September), 476-483. 


We investigate the role of disconfirmation, responsibility, and stability 
attributions in the formation of satisfaction judgments. Building on 
the valence-expectancy framework, we find that disconfirmation and 
attributions impact satisfaction in a complex manner. Besides its main 
effect, responsibility moderates disconfirmation’s effect on satisfac- 
tion, manifested as a two-way interaction between the two. Discon- 
firmation and responsibility jointly determine the valence component, 
and stability determines the expectancy component of the satisfaction 
evaluation. This is consistent with the three-way interaction among 
stability, responsibility, and disconfirmation that we also find. These 
results clarify past studies and provide new insights about the rela- 
tionship among the constructs. 


TWITCHELL, James B. (2004), An English Teacher Looks 


at Branding (September), 484—489. 


W 


WALLENDORE Melanie see CROCKETT, David (Decem- 


ber 2004) 
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WATHIEU, Luc, A. V. MUTHUKRISHNAN, and Bart J. 


BRONNENBERG (2004), The Asymmetric Effect of 
Discount Retraction on Subsequent Choice (December), 
652-657. 


This article examines the subsequent impact of a temporary price 
discount on brand preference after the promotion is retracted. The- 
orizing that price salience has an impact on price sensitivity, we 
propose that the effects of retracting a discount depend on the pro- 
moted brand’s regular price-quality positioning. In a first experiment 
in which we track consumer choices across a sequence of choice 
occasions, we show that retracting a discount posted by a higher 
quality, higher price brand is detrimental to that brand. In contrast, 
a discount posted by a lower quality, lower price brand is capable of 
enduringly diverting consumers away from high-end brands. A second 
experiment relies on process measures to provide evidenc> for the 
underlying price salience mechanism. A third experiment tests our 
hypotheses with real incentives and offers additional support for our 
price salience theory by testing its most peculiar behavioral 
implication. 


WEST, Patricia M., Joel HUBER, and Kyeong Sam MIN 


(2004), Altering Experienced Utility: The Impact of 
Story Writing and Self-Referencing on Preferences (De- 
cember), 623-630. 


This article examines the impact of writing stories on the evaluation 
of consumption objects. Generating a story creates greater liking for 
a painting than generating a dialogue about it. The positive impact 
of stories does not derive from generating more positive thoughts. 
Instead, stories generate fewer affective thoughts than do dialogues. 
The importance of generated stories derives from deeper elaboration, 
providing enhanced recollection of the coherent narrative, ease of 
generation, and more favorable attitudes toward the task. This work 
extends prior research on narratives and self referencing by making 
the consumer an active participant in the generation process, setting 
a rich agenda for future research. 


WHEELER, S. Christian, Richard E. PETTY, and George 


Y. BIZER (2005), Self-Schema Matching and Attitude 
Change: Situational and Dispositional Determinants of 
Message Elaboration (March), 787-797. 


Research indicates that messages or products matching individuals’ 
self-schemata are viewed more favorably, but little is known about 
how or when such effects occur. Experiment | indicates that messages 
matched to participants’ level of extroversion lead to larger argument 
quality effects on attitudes than do mismatched messages. In exper- 
iment 2, these effects are replicated with the self-schema of need for 
cognition. Across studies, matching messages to recipients’ self-sche- 
mata leads to increased or decreased persuasion, depending on the 
advertisement’s argument quality. The interaction of self-schema 
matching with argument quality along with participants’ pattern of 
cognitive responses suggests an elaboration-based account. 


WILLIAMS, Patti, Gavan J. FITZSIMONS, and Lauren G. 


BLOCK (2004), When Consumers Do Not Recognize 
“Benign” Intention Questions as Persuasion Attempts 
(December), 540-550. 


We demonstrate that the mere-measurement effect occurs because 
asking an intention question is not perceived as a persuasion attempt. 
In experiments | and 2, we show that when persuasive intent is 
attributed to an intention question, consumers adjust their behavior 
as long as they have sufficient cognitive capacity to permit conscious 
correction. In experiment 3 we demonstrate that this finding holds 
with product choice and consumption, and we find that persuasion 
knowledge mediates the effects. In experiment 4, we show that when 
respondents are educated that an intention question is a persuasive 
attempt, the behavioral impact of those questions is attenuated. 





WOLTMAN ELPERS, Josephine L. C. M., Ashesh 


MUKHERJEE, and Wayne D. HOYER (2004), Humor 
in Television Advertising: A Moment-to-Moment Anal- 
ysis (December), 592-598. 


Although humor represents a critical advertising technique around the 
world, previous research has investigated only single point, retro- 
spectively measured antecedents of perceived humor. Drawing on 
recent research indicating that moment-to-moment (MTM) responses 
have a significant effect on ad evaluations, we perform a MTM anal- 
ysis of humor in television advertising. Results indicate that a dynamic 
transformation of surprise into humor lies at the heart of humor and 
that key features of the MTM surprise and MTM humor traces drive 
overall perceptions of humor. We discuss the theoretical implications 
of these findings and outline promising directions for future research. 


WOOD, Stacy L. see COTTE, June (June 2004) 
WOOTEN, David B. and Americus REED II (2004), Play- 


ing It Safe: Susceptibility to Normative Influence and 
Protective Self-Presentation (December), 551-556. 


Two studies support the usefulness of susceptibility to normative in- 
fluence (SNI) as a predictor of protective self-presentation—efforts 
to avoid undesirable or assailable self-presentations that may lead to 
disapproval. Study | finds that high SNI consumers are especially 
concerned about avoiding negative impressions in public settings. 
They respond more favorably to protective messages than do their 
low SNI counterparts, but only when the messages pertain to con- 
spicuous benefits. Study 2 suggests that SNI is inversely related to 
individuals’ tendencies to exaggerate similarities to their “ought” 
selves and their willingness to portray themselves more favorably 
than others. Overall, these findings suggest that high SNI consumers 
are averse to calling attention to themselves, especially when doing 
so may lead to disapproval. 
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YORKSTON, Eric and Geeta MENON (2004), A Sound 


Idea: Phonetic Effects of Brand Names on Consumer 
Judgments (June), 43-51. 


In this article we examine a phenomenon known as sound symbolism, 
where the sound of a word conveys meanings. Specifically, brand 
names are composed of individual sounds called phonemes and we 
investigate how this phonetic structure of brand names affects a con- 
sumer’s evaluation of products and their underlying attributes. We 
demonstrate that consumers use information they gather from pho- 
nemes in brand names to infer product attributes and to evaluate 
brands. We also demonstrate that the manner in which phonetic effects 
of brand names manifest is automatic in as much as it is uncontrol- 
lable, outside awareness and effortless. 
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ZAUBERMAN, Gal see DIEHL, Kristin (March 2005) 
ZEELENBERG, Marcel see LOURO, Maria J. (March 


2005) 


ZHANG, Shi and Bernd H. SCHMITT (2004), Activating 


Sound and Meaning: The Role of Language Proficiency 
in Bilingual Consumer Environments (June), 220-228. 


How do bilingual consumers process bilingual information? Prior 
research indicates that stimulus-related concepts (type of name trans- 
lation and language emphasis) play a critical role. We extend this 
research by including language proficiency as a key person-related 
concept. When asking Chinese-English bilinguals to evaluate dual 
brand names, we find that proficient consumers prefer sound trans- 
lation when the English name is emphasized but meaning translation 
when the Chinese name is emphasized. In contrast, less proficient 
bilinguals engage in semantic processing of the dual names. These 
results suggest that proficiency must be added as a key concept to a 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (Sep- 


framework that addresses bilingual consumer environments. 
ZHAO, Xiande see HUI, Michael K. (September 2004) 
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Affect, Appraisal, and Consumer Judgment (Septem- 
ber), 412-424. 


When consumers receive verbal information about a product’s at- 
tributes, the influence of the affect they are experiencing on their 
product evaluations depends on their belief that the product should 
be judged on the basis of hedonic versus utilitarian criteria. When 
consumers see the product before they receive attribute information, 
however, the product’s appearance can stimulate them to form an 
affect-based initial impression that they later use as a basis for judg- 
ments independent of the criteria they would otherwise apply. Con- 
sequently, the mood that consumers happen to be in has different 
effects on their judgments than it would otherwise. 


YOON, Carolyn see SKURNIK, Ian (March 2005) 


Financial Products Dictate Consumers’ Investment 
Goals (June), 125-135. 


We propose that consumers’ investment decisions involve processes 
of promotion and prevention regulation that are managed across sep- 
arate mental accounts, with different financial products seen as rep- 
resentative of promotion versus prevention. Consistent with this hy- 
pothesis, we show that (a) investors are differentially sensitive to 
gains and losses and differentially risk seeking depending on the 
financial products being considered and (b) that these phenomena 
occur because of strong associations between financial products and 
promotion versus prevention. Therefore, investors’ goals may be de- 
termined by the investment opportunities under evaluation rather than 
being independent of these opportunities, as is assumed in standard 
finance theory. 
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